Knights of the Bath

mttitari by Nicholas Upton, who wrote in the reign of Henry VI. The
squire served the king with one course at dinner, and after he had himself
dined, retired to the chamber assigned to him. His head was shaved by the
king's barber, and he then went to his bath which was covered with a linen
cloth. While he was in it, lords and knights appointed by the king came
and gave him his charge, and declared certain points belonging to the
Order: he must love God, be steadfast in the faith, uphold the Church, and
be true to his sovereign and his word. He must also uphold widows in their
rights, and succour them and maidens with his goods if required. He must
not sit in any place where judgment is wrongfully given, but must as far as
is in his power bring all murderers and extortioners to justice. They there-
upon took up some water from the bath, and made the sign of the cross on
his left shoulder and kissed it, wishing him(* worshipe" in the name of God.
After his bath the squire was laid in a bed very grandly arrayed, and when
he arose was clad in hermits garments of Colchester russet, and kept vigil in
the chapel all night. In the morning he confessed, heard mass, and offered
a taper with a penny in it. He returned to his chamber, and was reclothed
in a red coat and mantle, with a white coif and girdle, with a white lace
on his breast, and white gloves. He mounted his horse, and, after he
had alighted, entered the king's presence, two knights put on his spurs
and sword, and the king kissed him and commanded him to be a good
knight.

It is not known when the "Order" of the Bath was recognised as a
distinct subdivision of the Order of Knighthood. The Wardrobe Accounts
record gifts of beds and robes to knights by Henry III and Edward I,
and Selden quotes an entry on a Close Roll of the sixth year of King John
ordering the sheriff of Southampton to allow Thomas Esturmy a scarlet
robe, another of green or brown, and a pair of linen sheets, and other
articles, as he was to be made a knight. These were things which Knights
of the Bath would need, so it seems possible that we have here some of
those creations which ended in the emergence of the "Order."

A little French poem called UQrdene de Chevalerie, written in the
thirteenth century, describes similar rites. It purports to be the reply of
a prisoner, Hugh of Tabarie (Tiberias), to a question put to him by his
captor, Saladin: How is a knight made? It explains the mystical signifi-
cance of what was done. The squire ought to come from the bath as free
from sin as a babe from the font, and by knighthood should be led to win
a bed in Paradise. The scarlet gown shewed that he must give his blood
in the service of God and the Church, the white belt that he must keep
his body pure. His other garments, and his sword and spurs, all had
their meaning according to the poem.

Knighthood was generally conferred by the sovereign or by some person
delegated by him, such as the commander of his army, but this was not
always the case; ecclesiastics could most certainly bestow knighthood.
When it was given by a priest, a religious service of consecration was used,
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